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well; thence we came back to Aberdeen, Ury, 
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Send! Stratton, nvohtond, hed. the people were wicked, and thence to Hamil 
| ton, where we had a good meeting; so to Argyle 
and Douglass, to John Canady’s,thence tothe duke 
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of Queensberry, Gardener’s, one James Wood’s 
house, and had a meeting there; after which he 
I had upon me to go and visit Friends in came with us by Dumfries into England : and the 
Scotland, and accordingly I went by Halifax, Lord in mercy helped me mightily with his heav- 
Leeds, and York, where I met Thomas Aldam, enly power, and gave us many precious meetings 
who accompanied me in this journey ; we went to up and down in that nation, though I felt the 
North Allerton, Yarm, Stockton, Bishop Auk- Scotch people ina bitter, envious spirit in seve- 
land, and Durham; thence to Newcastle upon ral places, and we were in perils twice, both at 
Tyne, where we had great mectings; was at Edinburgh and Glasgow, where they stoned us, 
Sunderland, and many places in Northumber- but no where else; at Edinburgh astone hit me 
land, which I cannot name; we came to Ber- as I was declaring in the meeting, but did not 
wick, where the rude people disturbed the meet- - hurt me. 

ing, ‘breaking the windows; but a lady, who| After our return out of Scotland, we had many 
dwelt in Northumberland, being there, went to good meetings in Cumberland ; as at the Border, 
the magistrates of the town, upon which the rab- ' near Christopher Story’s, and next day at John 
ble was rebuked. Next day we went to Kelso, and Boustead’s at Kglonby, Carlisle, Wigton, Home, 
had a quiet meeting: and there was James Hol- Cockermouth, Broughton, Pardsay-Crag, besides 
lyday, who went with us to Kdinburgh, where we many other meetings in that country, which were 
were at their Yearly Meeting for that nation, and | comfortable seasons to us, and mightily helped 
it was a comfortable opportunity: thenext meet-| us from meeting to meeting. Thence we trav- 
ing we had was at Montrose ; we had also ano- | elled to Kendal, the Height, and thence to Swarth- 
ther meeting before we came to Ury, where the| more, where we had a fine meeting; we were, 
widow of Robert Barclay dwelt ; there we staid | also at Lancaster, from which place we returned 
several days, in which time I observed, that when | back again to Kendal, and passed from thence 

her children were up in the morning, and dress-| to Thomas Camm’s, and thence into Yorkshire 

ed, she sat down with them before breakfast, and | toJohn Blakling’s near Sedberg, and by William 

in a religious manner waited upon the Lord | Ellis's to Skipton, from whence we went to 

which pious care, and motherly instruction of her | George Myers’s and down to Leeds, and so along 

children, when young, doubtless had its desired | to Warnsworth, where I left my companion T. 

effect upon them ; for as they grew in years, they | Aldam, who accompanied me in this journey. 

also grew in the knowedge of the blessed truth, From this place I returned home, and there 

and since that time some of them are become | found my wife and family well, to my great com- 

public preachers thereof. fort, praised be the Lord for ever! 


(Continued from page 275) 
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And Friends in Scotland and elsewhere were] Many are the exercises, temptations, suffer. 
very loving to us, and fine living meetings there| ings, and tribulations which frequently attend 
were in that nation: I felt them in the life near}and beset us here, both within and without. 
to my spirit, in which the living know one another} Oh! well may we say, our God is God, and 
beyond words, and I hope and believe the Lord | changeth not, else ere this we might have been 
will have a great people there in time to come, | destroyed, for we are poor, weak, insufficient of 
though the enemy be angry, and would hinder | ourselves, unable to think a good thought; the 
the spreading of the holy truth, by the enemies | enemy knows this, and labors to deceive us with 
thereof ; yet his weaponsare but carnal, silly, and | his subtile wiles ; for if we keep not in him who 
weak. I desire many Friends may think of that | is our wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and 
nation, and in the will of God give up to visit} redemption, we have no wisdom of our own, 
it; for there is a zealous professing people, that | righteousness, or power to save ourselves 
were they but brought to the knowledge of truth, | at all. Oh, the goodness of God to us is 
I believe there are many, yea, very many, who/| undeclarable! And we see as much need 
would be zealous for it. ever to keep looking unto him for help 

And I found that those two worthy men, Ro-| every moment, for all our time isa time of 
bert Barclay and Patrick Livingstone, had left} need, and if the Lord was not with us we 
a sweet savour behind them, and the removing of | could not bear up against the enemy’s floods, tem- 
them, especially the former, was a great loss to| pests, and raging violenc and storms, that attend 
that nation and cause of great mourning to Friends | us in this perilous pilgrimage ; but glory, honor 
there, and also to others elsewhere: but blessed | praises, and kigh returns of humble and sin. 
be God, he, viz. R. B. hath left a hopeful fami-| cere-hearted thanks be given to our great and 
ly behind him, praises be given to the Lord for | merciful God! He is with us, and is the same he 
ever ! was in ancient days, when he carried Israel 

In this year I bad a concern to visit Friends | through the Red Sea on dry ground, and gave 
with the following lines: them to behold his miraculous deliverance, and 
An Epistle to Friends in Scotland, Written at Monyash: | saved them out of the hands of their many ene- 

the 22d of the 11th month, 1694. mies, who sought to destroy them. Qh, the 

Truly beloved Friends and Brethren, A. J.,\ sense of his love, and the experience which | 
T. M., J. H., K. G.,—With pure love unfeign- | have of his goodness, tenders my poor heart, and 
ed, which springs from the endearing fountain | bows my spirit before him! And I hope you 


thereof, do I tenderly salute you, and all true | partake with me, end will also feel with me be- 


Friends with you, feeling you always near and | yond words or writings. 

dear to me at all times, when I remember you,} And, dear friends, I desire we may all be 
and am glad that the God and fountain of all} mindful of him, who is our rock and refuge, 
our mercies hath reached forth so plentifully to| keeping near him always, not forgetting the 
your immortal souls, and made you so largely to| Lord; here is divine light, for he dwells in it, 
partake with us of his free grace and gift of eter-| and in him is no darkness at all; bere we see 
nal life, so that your portions and me:sures here- | our states as they are, and that what we are, we 
of are very large, to the mutual joy of you, me, | are by his grace; and here it is we meet with 
and many more, for which we are deeply obliged | fresh pastures of life, and feed together, where 
to be truly thankful unto our God, from whom the enemy cannot come, nor the lofty, unclean, 
every good and perfect gift comes, and unto him | Edomite approach. Oh, my heart is glad to feel 
alone it is we ought still to look, that as men in| love run so freely towards you at this time! | 
need of continual supply, we may experience his | do not write these things as though I looked upon 
bountiful hand to minister freely unto every one | you not to know them; no, if I did, I could no 
of us; for it is he alone that both makes and| be so free and open to you, but a little to re 
keeps us,and all his fruly living, faithful, fruitful ; mind you, and in these few lines to confer wit 
and serviceable in this blessed day of his mighty | you in love: for it is fruits of dear, unfeigned 
power, wherein as we abide we have fellowship ! love I here’salute you with as men, that I can say 
both with him, and one with another; so that | are of wy flesh and bones, and members with mé 
this is the travail and earnest desire of my soul | of that sweet, harmonious body, of which Christ 
to the Lord, that we may all be preserved to the | Jesus is head, Lord and King, worthy is he td 
end in true self-denial, humbly, meekly, and in- | reign, it is his right ; and he that would be grea 
nocently walking in this glorious day of gospel | among you must be least of all, and this is th¢ 
light, life, and power, so as we may help one | Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes 
another’s joy : and the blessed unity of his holy | Oh! that this low estate we may see experimen 
Spirit being lived in, po man can take our joy | tally, for in that place many have met with him 
from us, which is only possessed by us as we/and been met withal by him, who despiseth no 
abide in him, who is life eternal, to whom be|the low estates of his servants and handmaids 
praise given by us, and all that partake with us, | Surely it behoves us to be low, for our teache 
for ever. Amen. is meek and lowly in heart. 
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uffer. Well, my dear and truly beloved, I see the |done in the body : hence we are instructed so to 
ttend meek are most filled with love, even that love | live, and in all our pursuits, so to walk before 
thout. which is not puffed up, seeks not its own in that | him, in his fear, as finally to die in his favor. 
, and § sense the apostle means, but leads us to seek the | There is a happy medium in every thing we un- 
been § good of all, and the things that are Jesus Christ’s. | dertake, that it is to be lamented there are so few 
ent of Dear friends, I pray that we may always dwell | who are walking in. ‘Extremes produce ex- 
t; the in this love, and then we shall be sure to love | tremes, extremes avoid:” this is an excellent 
3 with | one another: I was glad in heart when I felt 


maxim, and if mankind were governed by it, 







n who § your love to me in the Lord, when present with | they would often be preserved from losses and 
n and § YOu, and to my companion also ; and also when [| disappointments, as well as much perplexity and 
- own, felt your love kept fresh to us after our departure | trouble. Moderation, in its most extensive sig- 


from you in person, not in spirit, and that you 
remembered me in your prayers, 1 desire you 
would still remember me, and I hope I shall not 
forget you. 

And, dear friends, I desire you as a brother, 
keep up the good order of the blessed truth 


rselves 
) us is 
need 
r help 


ime of 


nification, comprises many virtues. As to the 
enjoyments of this life, a state of mediocrity is 
the most conducive to happiness, and it is ac- 
knowledged to be the most promotive of virtue 
and goodness. Riches and honor bring with them 














es & many snares, and the love of money is declared 
s, tem. *mongst you, and let not your monthly and quar- | by the Apostle to be the root of all evil ; of course 
attend terly meetings be neglected, and take care of the| dangerous in the extreme. Let our ignorance 

honor§ Whole church of God in your nation, and delay} of what is good or evil, correct anxiety about 
nd sin. 20t to help one another: for God Almighty hath | worldly success ; as rashness is the vice of youth, 


eat and 
ame he 
| Israel 
id gave 
ce, and 
ny ene- 
Oh, the 
which I 
art, and 
ope you 
1. me be- 


set up his standard, and his controversy is pro- 
claimed against all unrighteousness. I know 
there wanted some help in some places, when I 
was with you; the Lord hath gifted some to be 
helps, and to rule well in the church: and we 
know the apostles in their travels left the breth- 
ren decrees to keep, and took care of the churches 
as they travelled, and went to see how they did; 
I hope you will take it well that I make thus 
bold with you, and will feel my tender love unto 
ou. 
; I was glad when I saw a copy of your letter to 
G. K., yet sorry to see the answer to you from 
him, or his wife, or both ; he must, it seems, be 
made manifest. I desire you may grow in the 
heavenly root, and multiply to the glory of him ee se 
that hath grafted you into it. EXTRACT FROM JANNEY’S HISTORY OF FRIENDS. 
My dear friends, in every respect be truly obe-} In the spring of the year 1652, George Fox 
dient unto the Lord, and he by his own power! came to Firbank chapel in Westmoreland, where 
strengthen, establish, and root you deeply in his| Francis Howgill and John Audland were offici- 
blessed truth. To him I tenderly commit! ating as ministers to a crowded auditory See- 
you all: he is God Almighty, even now, as in| ing him arrive, they quickly ended their servi- 
Abraham’s days; to him be praise, worship, | ces, and they, with some of their hearers, went 
honor, glory, and renown for evermore. Amen. | to dinner, but many remained at the chapel un- 
Read this, as you see a service toall, and send | til their return. While they were gone, George 
honest Barth Gibson a copy of it, and let him | Fox refreshed himself with water from a brook, 
know my dear love is to him and his wife, Fran-|and then sat upon a rock contiguous to the 
cis Soneman, and friends in Edinburgh. Let | chapel. 
copies of it be sent to all in Scotland. Ithank| In the afternoon the pcople gathered around 
God I am in pretty health, but not strongin | him to the number of about a thousand, among 
body: so with my true love to you all, whom were several of their preachers. During 
1am your sincere friend in pure love, about three hours he preached the gospel to 
J. G.” them with freedom and authority, directing them 
to the Spirit of God in themselves, that they 
ON MODERATION IN ALL OUR PURSUITS. might be turned from the darkness to the light, 
“ Let your moderation be known to all men,|and from the power of Satan unto God. He 
the Lord is at hand.’”’ This disposition of mind | showed them that by the Spirit of Truth they 
could not be better enforced by the Apostle, than | might be led into all truth, so as to understand 
with the expressions, “The Lord is at hand ; for \ the words of the prophets, of Christ, and of the 
in him we live, we move, and have our being,” | apostles, and might come to know Christ to be 
and to him we are accountable for the deeds] their teacher to instruct them, their counsellor 


the opposite extreme of immoderate care is the 
vice of advancing years. Since we are so often 
betrayed into evil by the mistaken pursuit of 
good, care and attention are requisite, both in 
forming our choice, and in conducting our pur- 
suits, but since our care and attention are liable 
to be so often frustrated, they should never be 
allowed to deprive us of tranquillity ; wise indeed ° 
was the man who addressed this prayer to God, 
‘Remove far from me vanity and lies; give me 
neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with food 
convenient for me, lest I be full and deny thee, 
and say, who is the Lord; or lest I be poor and 
steal, and take the name of my God in vain.” 
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to direct them, their shepherd to feed them, grace,” and to them ‘‘sin was not imputed, but Jj teach’ 
their bishop to oversee them, and their prophet believing in Christ, his righteousness was ac. § mind 
to open divine mysteries to them. Thus they | counted to them.” He was advised to seek Jf openit 
would know their bodies to be sanctified, and Christ by means of prayer and receiving the sa- J tience 
made fit temples for God and Christ to dwell in. ' crament, and he was instructed to believe that J attem; 
He opened to them the figures and shadows un- Christ had suffered the penalty of sin for him; § pound 
der the law, and directed them to Christ the but he could not see how his sins were taken § wivis' 
substance. He told them that those temples away, for the witness in his conscience told him § in his 
which they called the dreadful houses of God, that while he remained in the practice of sin. | lowed 


were no more holy than that mountain; nor; ning “ he was the servant of sin.” 

were their pricsts called, as Aaron’s priesthood! ‘He fasted, prayed, and walked mournfully 
was; nor were their tithes appointed by God, as | in sorrow,” being tempted on every hand; he 
those amongst the Jews were; but that Christ | went from one minister to another, secking com- 


ful, h 
witne 
he sat 
datior 








was come, who ended both the temple and its! fort, and they applied the promises to him, but He 
worship, and the priests and their tithes, and| it was only in words, for “the witness of Christ | noran 
who said to his followers, “ Learn of me.” His | showed him that the root of iniquity stood, and | and» 
ministry being accompanied by the Lord’s pow- | the body of sin was whole.” Then he was told J of Je 
er, reached home to the hearts of the people, | that although “sin was taken away by Christ, | him | 
and they were generally brought under the bap- | yet the guilt would still remain during life,” in | and | 
tizing power of divine truth, proof of which they adduced the warfare of the } ness 
Among the large number of persons convinced | saints; but he thought this was a miserable sal- J ever 
at this meeting were Francis Howgill, John | vation, and said within himself, “Surely this is ligio 
Camm, Jolin Audland and Ann his wife, (after- | not the ministry of Christ.” Then he kept much | judg 
wards known as Ann Camm,) all of whom be-|at home, or walked abroad in solitary places, serpé 
came ministers in the Society of Friends. As| weeping much, and finding most peace of mind | Chri 
they occupied important stations in the Society, | when most affected with sorrow; yet “he was | mad 
some account of their lives and religious experi-| often made to do many righteous things by the ] relat 
euce is deemed appropriate. immediate power and word of God,” for which } «Tt 
Francis Howgill, of Grayridge, in the county | be felt the reward of peace and joy, and realized | thro 
of Westmoreland, was educated at one of the | the promise, that “the Lord himself would teach } ing | 
universities for a minister of the Anglican | him.” him 
Church, but afterwards becoming dissatisfied Having found among the Independents some ] of et 
with that profession, he withdrew from it.* Ac- | tenderness of feeling, and believing them to be | “an 
cording to his own account,t he was at the age | more separated from the world than others, he | God 
of twelve years brought under the influence of joined himself to them; but at length he found | dow 
religious impressions, seeking for the knowledge , them in doctrine and practice like those whom ] the : 
of God by reading the Scriptures, and in silent he had forsaken. He next resorted to the Ana- holy 
meditation. He saw the vanity of the sports baptists, who appeared to walk more in accord- H 
and pastimes in which youths of his age were ance with the Scriptures, and there was among] he y 
generally engaged, and he resolved to abstain; them something that he loved; but when he] ang 
from them; but these resolutions being made | heard them asserting that “All who came not] wag 
without a sufficient reliance upon divine aid, did | into their way were out of the fellowship of the | poir 
rot stand in the time of temptation, and through | saints and the doctrine of Christ,” he saw they imp 
transgression he was brought into condemnation | occupied the same ground as the rest of the J 
and deep sorrow. In this condition he read} teachers; for all maintained that “The letter] the 
much, prayed often, and sought retirement. was the word and rule, and that Christ, at a dis- plac 
When about fifteen years of age he frequented | tance without them, had done all.” They pos: 
religious meetings, and often went man, miles| preached the doctrine that “all sin was done] ho , 
to hear those ministers who were accounted the | away, past, present, and to come, and so preached | mat 
most eminent. He found, however, that. cor- | salvation to the first nature, and to the serpent moe 
ruption still prevailed in his heart, but ‘‘as he | that bore rule, only believing this and all was] ¢ho 
kept within to the light in his conscience,” he | finished;” but when he hearkened to this‘doc-| the 
was restrained from gross evils, and condemned | trine he lost his spiritual condition, and the lan-| it] 
for sin; or when he resisted temptation he re-| guage was spoken to him, ‘His servant thou] gar, 
joiced in spirit. These convictions, he was told | art, whom thou obeyest.” pel 
by the ministers, proceeded from “a natural} At length, having tried many teachers of reli-| yy, 
conscience,” and thus he was induced to under-| gion, he concluded that they all sought their get 
value the light “as too low a thing, being only | own advantage, and fed the people on words I 
a.common grace that preserved out of gross evils, | without the life of the gospel ; therefore he with- b 
whereas the saints had a peculiar faith and| drew from them, which caused them to persecute | °°" 
ore — — him. Being persuaded from an inward evidence, | ~~ 
+ Howgill’s Works, “The Inheritance of Jaoob Discovered,” 39. | that the day was at hand when the Lord would} cam 
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teach his people himself, he waited, and as his 
mind was turned to the light, he had some pure 
openings of gospel truth; but not abiding in pa- 
tience, he went forth in his own strength, and 
attempted by his own intellectual powers to ex- 
pound these openings, preaching against the 
ministry of others. Being sincere and zealous 
in his religious efforts, he was admired and fol- 
lowed by many; but when he heard the power- 
ful, heart-searching ministry of George Fox, the 
witness for truth in his own conscience sealed it ; 
he saw that he had not built on the right foun- 
dation, and his soul was humbled before God. 


He now acknowledged that he had been “ ig- 
norant of the first principles of true religion,” 
and “ as he turned his mind within to the light 
of Jesus Christ,” which had formerly reproved 
him for vanity, it led him into righteousness, 
and he saw this was the true and faithful wit- 
ness that brought all things to remembrance that 
ever he had done. He passed through deep re- 
ligious exercise, and as he submitted to the 


judgments of the Lord inwardly revealed, the 
serpent’ 


s head was bruised by the power of 


held there by George Fox, he was convinced of 
the prinviples of Friends. 

He was then about forty-eight years of age, in 
prosperous circumstances, and highly esteemed 
for his stability and wisdom; but through the 
effectual operation of divine grace he was hum- 
bled, and made willing to appear as a fool for 
Christ’s sake. After a season of painful conflict 
and deep exercise, in which he experienced the 
Lord’s power to be a spirit of judgment and of 
burning, whereby the old heavens and the old 
earth were destroyed and a new creation brought 
forth, he became a fit instrument for the Master’s 
service, and received a gift in the gospel minis- 
try.* 

John Audland was a near neighbor and inti- 
mate friend of John Camm, but was a much 
younger man, baving been born in the year 1630, 
and he was at the time of his convincement 
twenty-two years of age. He was then of a ruddy 
complexion, a sweet countenance, and a cheerful 
| spirit. He had been noted, even in childhood, 
for his quick apprehension and ready wit, but 
| although led by the buoyancy of his spirits to 


Christ, the captive soul was set free, and he was indulge in youthful play, he was never addicted 


made to rejoice in the light of the Lamb. In 
relation to this stage of his experience he writes, 


to any vice. 
When about seventeen years of age he was 


‘‘ Tt pleased the Father to reveal his Son in me drawn, by the influence of divine love, to the 
through death, and so I came to witness cleans. | frequent perusal of the Sacred Scriptures, with 
ing by his blood which is eternal, glory unto | fervent aspirations for a holy life. He sought 
him forever; and I am a minister of that Word | the society of the most religious persons, and 


of eternal life which endures for ever,’”’ 


“and I have rest and peace in doing the will of 
God, and am entered into the true rest, and lie 


down in the fold with the Lamb of God, where 
the sons rejoice together, and the saints keep 
holy days; glory unto Him for ever!” 

Having received a gift in the gospel ministry, 
he went forth in the Lord’s‘service ; but priests 
and magistrates being incensed against him, he 
was, in the year 1652, cast into jail at Appleby, 
being at the same time that James Nayler was 
imprisoned there. 

John Camm was born about the year 1604, in 
the barony of Kendal, in Westmoreland, at a 
place called Cram’s-gill, which had long been 
possessed by his ancestors.* From his childhood 
he was inclined to piety, and when he came to 
maturity he associated with those who were the 
most strict and upright in the performance of 
their religious duties. Being dissatisfied with 
the lifeless forms of the National Church, he 
withdrew from it, and still pressing forward with 
earnest desires for a clearer manifestation of gos- 
pel light, he joined himself with many others 
who had similar desires, and they often met to- 
getlf€r to wait upon the Lord. 

He sometimes officiated as a minister at Fir- 
bank Chapel, and, at the memorable meeting 





* Memory of the Righteous Reviewed, i. e. the Writings of J. 
Camm and J. Audland, London, 1689. 


having a good understanding and a retentive 
memory, well furnished with scriptural know- 
ledge, he conversed fluently on religious doc- 
' trines, and became eminent as a minister among 
\the Independents. He preached frequently in 
| chapels, or in houses of worship where idle or 
dissolute priests officiated; and, his ministry 
being acceptable to the people, multitudes flocked 
to hear him. 

When about twenty years of age he married 
Ann Newby, of Kendal, a pious young woman 
attached to the same religious society of which 
he wasa member. They were closely united in 
religious communion, and when they heard the 
gospel message of George Fox, their hearts were 
| opened for its reception, and the light of divine 
| truth disclosed to them the emptiness of their 
former professions. Like Job, when humbled 
| by affliction, they sat down in silence and aston- 
ishment, being stripped of their own wisdom, 
and made to hunger and thirst for that sustain- 
ing food which God alone can give.t The wife 
of John Audland, in relating this portion of his 
religious experience, says : ‘‘The word and power 
of the Lord were as a fire revealed within him, 
to burn the great building that he had been 
erceting, together with the hay, wood, and stub- 
ble; and in this exercise I also had a share with 
him, and in great lamentation I have heard him 


| 


{ 





—eeeeenee 


* T Camm’s Testimony concerning Jobn Camm. 
+ T.Camm’s Testimeny. 
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often sorrowfully say, ‘Ah! what have we been 
doing? What have we been laboring for? Or 
what availeth our great profession? All our build- 
ing tumbles down ; our profession is high as the 
wind ; the day of the Lord is upon it, and his 
fire consumes it as dry stubble, and puts an end 
to all empty professions and high notions without 
life or substance—to all the wisdom of fallen 
man: we must forsake the world and all its glo- 
ry; it is all but vanity and vexation of spirit; 
it is a Saviour that I long for, it is Him that my 
soul pants after.”” .... “To this effect did 
his soul often travail before the Lord, and He 
who had called him for the purpose of his own 
glory was not unmindful of him, but had regard 
to his blessed work begun, to prosper the same, 
that so, out of the furnace of affliction, a pure 
and clean vessel might be brought forth. And 
then the Lord plentifully poured upon him his 
holy spirit, filling him with wisdom and power 
to publish his everlasting gospel, to bring glad 
tidings to the poor, deliverance to the captivated 
soul—to say unto Sion, ‘Thy king reigneth.’” 

Richard Hubberthorne embraced the princi- 
ples of Friends in the year 1652, and there is 
reason to believe he was one among the many 
hundreds who were convinced at the memorable 
meeting in Firbank chapel.* 

He was born in the north part of Lancashire; 
his father was a yeoman of good repute. From 
his early youth Richard was inclined to a reli- 
gious life, being exemplary in his conduct and 
faithful according to his knowledge in every du- 
ty. His patural | disposition was meck and lowly, 
he loved peace among men, and “sometimes 
preached among his sincere and sober compan- 
ions.” When it pleased God to visit him with 
a more certain knowledge of the gospel through 
the powerful ministry of George Fox, he under- 
went great afflictions through the dispensation 
of the grace and spirit of Christ Jesus, until the 
same power that had wounded, also healed and 
restored him. 

“A gift in the gospel ministry being committed 
to him, he went forth in the name of the Lord, 
and was instrumental in calling many to repent- 
ance and amendment of life. 

He was a man of small stature, weak coustitu- 
tion, and slow of speech, being more ready to 
hear than to speak; yet he was endued with 
true wisdom, and knew when to speak and when 
to be silent. His judgment was sound, his ex- 
perience deep in divine things, and his ministry, 
being in the authority of truth, reached the 
witness for truth in the minds of others, and 
thus he became a benefactor to many.t 


























ON CHARITY, OR DIVINE LOVE, 


As described by the Apostle Paul in his second Epistle to 
the Corinthians. 

Charity is a very sublime attainment ; it is the 
basis of every virtue ; it inclines us to look with 
a favorable eye on the weakness of others; to 
view in the most favorable light every character. 
It expands and softens the heart, and makes us 
alive to the distresses of our fellow-creatures, and 
leads us to compassionate and relieve them ; at 
the same time that it confers peace to the bosom 
of its possessor. Well indeed might the apostle 
assert, that without this virtue we are but as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. Let us 
therefore study to join all the parts of this virtue 
in proper unison ; to be continually and uniform- 
ly good ; just and upright, as well as pitiful and 
courteous ; pious, as well as sympathizing. Let 
us pray to him who made the heart, that he 
would fill it with all proper dispositions ; rectify 
all its errors, and render it the happy abode of 
personal integrity, and social tenderness; of 
purity, benevolence, and devotion. 


- 28 — 


EXTRACTS FROM GENESEE YEARLY MEETING 
OF MEN FRIENDS. 


At Genesee Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Pickering, C. W., by adjournments from the 
Eleventh of the Sixth Month, to the Fourteenth 
of the same, inclusive, 1860. 

On calling the representatives from our several 
Quarterly and Half Yearly Meetings, they all an- 
swered to their names except two from Scipio 
and ong from Pelham, and satisfactory reasons 
were offered for the absence of two of them. 

The Clerk not being present, the Meeting 
united in appointing Joun J. CorNnewL, Clerk 
—and Joun SearinG, Assistant Clerk, for the 
present sitting. 

Certificates ‘of unity for Friends in attendance 
from other Yearly Meetings, were now intro- 
duced and read as follows: 

George Hatton, a minister from Miami Month- 
ly Meeting, Ohio. 

Joseph Foulke, a minister from Gwynnedd 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

Andrew Dorland, a minister from Saratago 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

John Needles, an elder from Baltimore Month- 
ly Meeting, Md. 

John H. Andrews, an elder from Darby 
Monthly Meeting, Pa 

Joseph Dodgson, an elder from the same meet- 
ing. 

‘David and Hannah Rogers, elders from Danby 

Night brings out stars as sorrow shows us Monthly Meeting. 
truths ; we can never see the stars till we can see Cornelius and Mary Ratcliffe, members from 
little or nought else—and thus it is with truth. | Whitewater Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

— —___—______— —-— Robert Morrison, a member from the same 


* Piety “Promoted, artic les John Camm and R. Hubberthorne. ‘ . 
+ E. B’s testimuny in R. Hubberthorne’s Works. | Monthly Meeting. 
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Mark Wright, a member from Falls Monthly 
Meeting, Bucks Co., Pa. 


During the consideration of the first query, a 
deep and solemn weight appeared to pervade the 


David Jones, a member from Gwynnedd| minds of Friends, and we were reminded that 


Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

The following were introduced from 
Women’s Meeting and read, viz: 

Mary L. Caley, a minister from the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia, (Race Street.) 


the attendance of our religious meetings was a 


the|very solemn engagement, and particularly so 


when these opportunities were silent ones; and 
it was clearly shown, that in order fully to enjoy 
the benefits to be derived from thus assembling 


Mary B. Needles, a minister from Baltimore | together, and be enabled to partake of that holy 


Monthly Meeting, Md. 


communion of spirit wherein the soul is nourish- 


Episles were received and read from all the ed and sustained to meet the varied conflicts of 
Yearly Meetings with which we are in corres-|life, there must be a right preparation of the 


pondence. The reading of them spread a sol- 
ewnizing influence over the meeting, and under 
that influence a committee was appointed to 
essay answers thereto, as way may open, and 
report to a future sitting of this meeting. 

The accompanying proposition for an altera- 
tion of discipline, appeared on the reports from 
Farmington Quarter, viz : 

When any Friends have removed and settled 
out of the reasonable reach of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of which they are members, or of any other 
Monthly Meeting to which a removal certificate 
may be forwarded, after the lapse of one year, 
the overseers, upon due inquiry, may, should 
they think the best interests of Society demand 
it, inform the Monthly Meeting thereof. After 
carefully deliberating thereon, should Truth ap- 
pear to require it, the Monthly Meeting may be 
at liberty to disown them, without further care, 
except to inform them of their disownment, when 
it can reasonably be done. 

A committee was appointed, in conjunction 
with a like committee of Women Friends, should 
they appoint one, to take the subject into con- 
sideration, and report thereon at a future sitting 
of this meeting. 

To preserve order in and around the meeting 
house during the several sittings of this meeting, 
a committee was appointed. 

The representatives being requested to stop at 
the rise of this meeting, to consider of, and pro- 
pose to, our next sitting, the name of a friend 
for Clerk, and one for Assistant Clerk, then 
adjourned to the eleventh hour to-morrow morn- 


ing. 
Twelfth of the month and third of the week. 


William Cornell, on behalf of the representa- 
tives, reported that they had conferred together, 
and were united in proposing John Searing for 
Clerk, and John J. Cornell, for Assistant Clerk. 
Their names being separately considered, were 
united with, and they appointed to those services 
for the present year. 

The Meeting now proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the state of Society, as exhibited in the 
answers to the queries as they came from the 
several Quarterly and Half Yearly Meetings. 


mind before going to the place of meeting ; and 
we were cautioned against indulging in such 
conversation as tends to obstruct such a pre- 
paration, and to draw the mind away from its 
proper center, thus disqualifying us for that 
silent, reverential worship which our Heavenly 
Father calls for at the hands of his dependent 
children, for their advancement in the highway 
of holiness that leads to peace. But when it 
becomes the engagement of the heart to render 
unto God that true and acceptable worship, these 
meetings become seasons of rejoicing ; and while 
we live under this concern we shall witness a 
growth in Divine grace, and such will be the 
effect of an implicit obedience to the Divine will, 
that the influence of the individual thus obedient 
will be felt for miles around him. 

Then, while dwelling in this dependent con- 
dition, we shall experience that the love of the 
Father is a distinct and separate principle from 
the love of the worl:!, and we shall find that this 
love cannot be overcome by the outward and cle- 
mentary, while the miud is thus centered to the 
indivisible fountain, neither can it be purchased 
by these; but we can only come in possession 
of it by a surrender of the life we have in them, 
or of our own human will to the Divine will. 
Then we shall realize that this principle and 
vital essence of Deity will pervade the heart, and 
its operation there will be to cleanse and purify, 
fit and prepare it for the reception of a more full 
measure, till it overflows towards our brethren 
and sisters ; then there is no room for the tale- 
bearer or detractor; there is no ear to hear any- 
thing derogatory of any, but’ every aspiration 
and feeling flows forth for the restoration of the 
erring, with desiresthat they too may come into 
that state of enjoyment which they were design- 
ed to participate in. 

A deep and lively interest was felt that Friends 
might faithfully maintain our testimony in rela- 
tion to pluinness; and our young Friends were 
encouraged to more care in this respect; and 
they were reminded that it ofttimes proved as a 
hedge about them to guard the precious, tender 
lind from the temptations that might other- 
wise assail it. 

The deficiencies in maintaining our testimony 


Summaries of which were adopted and directed | against a hireling ministry, as contained in the 
to be recorded. 


| answers to the sixth query, brought much exer- 
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cise over the meeting. The disposition that, mington Quarterly Meeting, made the following 
seems to prevail among the young to accomplish | report, viz : 

their marriages by the assistance of hireling| The committee on the proposition from Far- 
ministers, and to attend such marriages, was a| mington for an alteration of discipline having 
cause of much concern ; and they were reminded | met and taken the subject under consideration, 
that the giving way, in these particulars, opened | concluded to report, that way does not open to 


a door for further inroads till the mind becomes 
drawn away from the communion of the spirit 


with its Creator to a settlement in forms having | 


no life nor vitality. It was clearly shown, that 


worldly-mindedness and all that the spirit of this | 


world loves, leads to uphold and support a mer- 
cenary priesthood. The spirit that is under this 
dominion would be willing to be thought reli- 
gious,and seeks to purchase a knowledge of divine 
things with the treasures of earth, and this leads 
to the offerings of a priesthood that has no higher 
authority than man’s fallen wisdom ; these would 
barter their substance, or render their applause 
for words, without life, and which have a plea- 
sant sound, because they are vot willing to sur- 
render all the acquirements and accumulations of 
the things of time, to the disposal of the Prince 
of Peace; and we were reminded that our own 
Society was not clear from this spirit; that all 
superficial ministry, all that was in thie letter, 
unaccompanied by the Divine life, was mercen- 
ary in its character, because there was some 


selfish end in view; while the true gospel min- | 


istry proceeds from unselfish motives, has no 
selfish ends to accomplish, and seeks only the 
best interest of the human family, not for any 


thing ¢¢ will gain, but for their eternal happiness | 


and well-being. 


We were admonished in dealing with those 
who have departed from the order of our Society, 
that it should be done under a kind feeling, and 
while the heart is fitted and qualified by the 
Great Head of the Church to labor in love for 
their restoration ; and in no wise to feel a dispo- 
sition to cut off, for this comes of a retaliatory 
spirit, which has no part in the government of 
Christ. As the dispensations of Infinite Wisdom 
are always in love to the children of men, solely 
designed for their improvement and advance- 
ment in those things that contribute to their great- 
est good, so will the outflowings of tha heart 
which has been anointed by Him for His ser- 
vice, breathe forth the same spirit of restoring, 
reclaiming love, looking not at its own aggrand- 
isement, but the highest good of the object of its 
care. 

That oe of our discipline relating to marriages 
and a hireling ministry, being considered not | 
sufficiently definite, it was concluded to appoint | 
a committee, to unite with a committce of | 
Women Friends, to examine that paragraph, | 
and recommend such an explanation as they may | 
deem proper, and report to a future sitting of | 
this meeting. 


The committee on the proposition from Far- | 


| make any change at present. 

| On behalf of the committee. 

JoHN SEARING, 
MARGARET Brown. 


The report was united with, and the com- 
mittee released from further service. 
| To-morrow being the day usually set apart for 
| Public Divine worship, adjourned to the eleventh 
| hour on fifth day morning. 


| Fifth of the week and fourteenth of the month. 


| Near the time adjourned to, Friends assembled. 
; A proposition was made in this meeting, to 
i hold this Yearly Meeting, alternately, at Far- 
mington, N. Y., and Pickering, C. W., and to 
hold it at Farmington next year. The subject 
claiming the weighty consideration of the meet- 
ing, was united with, and it was concluded to 
hold it in accordance therewith, the Women’s 
| Meeting concurring. 

The committee in relation to the explanation 
of discipline, made the following report : 

The committee appointed at our last sitting, 
on the subject of discipline, have been together, 
and are united in judgment that the discipline is 
sufficiently explicit as it now stands. 

Pickering, 6th mo. 13, 1860. 
| Signed on behalf of the Committee, by 
| ELIsHA FREEMAN, 

DANIEL Noxon, 
| MarGaret Brown. 
| The report was adopted, and the subject dis- 
missed from our minutes, the Women’s Meeting 
concurring. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were now introduced and read, and the proceed- 
ings of that Committee were satisfactory to this 

| meeting. 

| The committee on epistles report, that they 
‘have conferred together, And were united in 
| adopting the minute of exercises as prepared by 
| the Clarks, together with a few paragraphs to be 
|embodied as an epistle to each of the Yearly 
| Meetings with which we correspond. The meet- 
| ing uniting therewith, the Clerk. is directed to 


| transcribe, sign and forward a copy on behalf of 


the meeting to each Yearly Meeting. 
The Clerks are directed to have six hundred 
copies of the usual Extracts from the Minutes of 
this Meeting printed and distributed among our 
subordinate meetings, and call on the Treasurer 
for the expense. ; 
Having been favored during the several sit- 
tings of this meeting to feel the overshadowing 
wing of Divine Goodness to be stretched over us, 
and that the Master has indeed been in our 
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midst, we have thereby been preserved in much 
harmony, Christian condescension, and brotherly 
love, for which blessing our hearts overflow with 
gratitude to the Great Supreme; and under this 
precious covering the meeting adjourns to meet 
at Farmington, N. Y., the usual time next year, 
if consistent with the Divine Will. 
Joun SearinG, Clerk. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 21, 1860. 








We published in our issue of the 7th inst. 
some account of Grenesge Yearly Meeting fur- 
nished by a Friend in attendance. We have 
since received the extracts. | 


———~0—— —___— 


Diep, at bis residence, in Columbiana, Columbiana | 
Co., Ohio, on the 11th ult., Witi1am Nicuots, aged 81 | 
years, after a protracted illness of 17 weeks, which he | 
bore with Christian patience and resignation. The | 
deceased was a member and minister of Middleton | 
Monthly Meeting, and was highly esteemed by Friends 
and others. Few could leave earth’s abode whose 
loss would be more generally regretted. He was a 
diligent attender of Friends’ meetings, and deeply in- 
terested in the maintenance of our principles. In his | 
dealings with all, he was just and liberal. The suffer- 
ing and the needy, the worthy and the industrious, ' 
found in him a true friend. His remains were in- 
terred in Friends’ burying-ground, in Columbiana, on | 


| 


the morning of 6th mo. 12th, attended by a large | 


concourse of friends and neighbors, whose sober de- 
portment manifested the esteem and confidence which 
he so truly merited. ‘‘Mark the perfect man and 
behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 





As he lived so he died, in peace with all mankind, an 
example to survivors. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
By YarpLey TayLor. 
(Continued from page 281.) 


The circulation of the sap is one of the most 
important facts in vegetable growth, as by its 
operation materials for growth are brought into 
the plant, and deposited where needed. It isa 
generally received opinion among physiologists, 
that carbonic acid gas is imbibed by the roots 
in the water taken in as sap. This gas is sup- 
posed to be brought down by the rain from the 
atmosphere, of which it forms a small portion, 
or obtained from the decomposition of vegetable 
matter in the soil. Another portion is believed 
to be imbibed by the leaves from the atmosphere 
surrounding them, and from these sources it is 
supposed that the whole of the carbon of the 
plant is derived. This material comprises by 
far the larger part of all plants. Other substances, 
as potash, silex, lime, magnesia, &c., are com- 
bined with varying portions of oxygen, carbon, 


hydrogen and nitrogen, thus forming the many 
substances found in plants, as acids, oils, gums, 
resins, &e. These Substances enter largely into 
the arts and manufactures. Thus the tannic acid, 
common to many varieties of oak aud other barks, 
as well as the stems and leaves of some other 
plants, largely used in the manufacture of leather. 
The potash obtained from the burning of wood, 
is used in the manufacture of glass. A large 
proportion of the coloring matters used in dyeing 
establishments are of vegetable origin. 

The former theory of the circulation of the 
sap, was that the water imbibed by the roots 
contained matter for growth, and that this water, 
as crude sap, was carried up through the pores 
of the sap-wood to the leaves, and there uniting 
with the carbonic acid gas imbibed by them, and 
in being spread out in their surfaces and exposed 
to the action of sun light, and the gas becoming 
decomposed by that agency, the materials for 
growth being vitalized, are returned by a 
downward flow of sap between the bark and the 
wood, and the materials are there deposited as 
new growth. This is a concise view of the theory 
of the circulation of the sap in plants, and has 
been heretofore taught by botanists and vegetable 
physiologists. This theory is now believed by 


| many to be not in accordance with facts, and not 


true of itself. Having given my views somewhat 
on this subject in former numbers of the Intel- 
ligencer, I shall not enlarge here further than to 
present some facts which appear tome to bear on 
this question, and which can be verified by any 
one, and which prove conclusively that no down- 
ward flow of sap ever takes place, but that, on the 
contrary, there is enough known to account for 
the growth that we see takes place. It is a rule 
in philosophy, that where a known fact can be 
presented as a probable cause of an effect, it is 
better to accept that cause than to refer it to any 
unascertained hypothesis. 

To admit that the matters for growth have to 
be conveyed by the sap to the leaves, before they 
are vitalized, or can be assimilated, is, to say 
the least of it, a roundabout way of obtaining an 
end, very different from the generality of nature’s 
laws, which are remarkable for simplicity, and 
obtaining the end by the most direct means. 

One fact I have noticed is, that I have taken 
off the bark of the black oak tree, before the 
leaves were expanded, when the buds were only 
swelled preparatory to opening. Then between 
the bark and wood, there was an abundance of 
sap, by which alone the bark could be easily 
separated from the wood. In this sap there was 
a cloudy or milky appearance, showing conclu- 
sively that there was then matter there for growth 
ready to be deposited. How did this sap and 
matter get there between the bark and wood, 
there were no leaves then to cause a downward 
flow, for they were notexpanded? There is but 
one answer that can be given, and that is by an 
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upward flow alone, no other possible source for a 
supply at that early season. 

Again, my business as a nursery man, has led 
me to observe important facts in relation to this 
question, one of which is that we raise our seed- 
lings for grafting, say of apples, by planting 
apple seed, and after growing them two years in 
the seed-bed, we take them up and graft them in 
the house. In doing this we cut the scion off 
about the surface of the ground, and insert a 
graft by dressing it in a wedge-shaped form, and 
then splitting the stock and pressing the graft 
into this cleft. The main secret of success lies 
in placing the inner bark of the scion and of the 
graft exactly even, so as to favor a flow of sap 
from one to the other. Some recommend to place 
these a little angularly to each other so that some 
part of the inner bark of both shall be sure to 
cross each other somewhere. In this case the 
sap rises from below, between the bark and wood 
and no where else, and growth commences by 
granules of new wood issuing from between the 
bark and wood, and connecting with the graft, 
and thus commencing a circulation between 
them. These granules of new wood never issue 
from the pores of the sap wood, either in the 
stock or the graft, but only at the junction of 
the bark and wood, and will finally cover up the 
whole surface of the cut part of the stock and 
graft. Here again the growth commences be- 
fore any leave§ are expanded, and the cut sur- 
faces are partially covered with new wood before 
the buds open, indeed that must be done if the 
graft grows at all. 
from below, no other source possible, and comes 
up, too, just between the bark and wood. These 
cut surfaces may be seen for many years after, 
by opening the body of the tree, and are found 
to be never united to each other, only covered up 
by anew growth of wood encircling all together. 

The process of budding as practised by nursery 
men, furnishes another argument equally strong. 
Here the bud is inserted between the bark and 
sap-wood, and can have no connection with the 
pores of the sap-wood, as it merely rests upon it ; 
and yet when the top is cut off as is the practice, 
the growth of the bud takes place. This growth 
is carried by an upward flow alone, as there can 
be no downward flow where the top is cut off al- 
together, and this upward flow is between the 
bark and wood, as there is no chance for the sap 
in the pores of the sap-wood reaching the head 
at all as it has no connection with them. 

Let those who are curious in the matter and 
wish for further evidence, inquire of nursery 
men themselves, and see whether these things 


are so, or better still, make the experiment and 


observe the result. 


The sap here must come up | 


cases, and, if in these cases, why not in all. 
Knowing, as we do, the vast amount of water that 
is given off from the leaves of vegetables in the 
growing season, cau we be ata loss to suppose 
that sufficient material for growth is not brought 
up in the sap to account for all the growth we 
see, even allowing that the amount of matter is 
small at any one time? 

Physiologists have considered that sun light 
is the alone decomposing power, in decomposing 
the carbonic acid gasin plants. We all know 
that sun light performs a very important part in 
vegetable growth, that without it plants cannot 
put on their green color, and that it is the chief 
agent in the production of chlorophyll, the green 
coloring principle of plants. Gardeners, when 
they wish to bleach plants, as celery for instance, 
cover up the plant and keep it from the 
light. This makes it more crisp and tender, and 
much better for table use. 

Electricity has been considered by many as 
playing an important part in vegetable growth, 
without attempting to define what that part is. 
With our present knowledge of electricity, may 
we not conclude that it is an agent in the de- 
composition of carbonic acid gas? We know that 
it can release oxygen from its compounds, at 
least some of them, the beautiful art of electro- 
typing is evidence of that fact. We have no 
knowledge in the arts of sun light being employ- 
ed for this purpose. Light, heat and clectricity, 
are so similar in some of their manifestations, 
that it may be difficult to say where one ceases and 
the other begins. Electricity, we know, gives 
out both light and heat, and while sun light is 
| playing an important part in giving the green 
coloring matter to vegetables, may we not doubt 
its agency in building up the plant in the dark 
| parts of it, that is beneath the bark, and here 
| may not electricity exert its property of decom- 
posing carbonic acid gas in the sap of the plant? 
Oxygen is negative and would not be attracted by 
the carbon of the plant, which is positive, but it 
would attract the carbon in the decomposition of 
| the gas, precisely what does take place, as the 
;carbon is assimilated and deposited as growth, 
|as the sap passes up. Electricity having an af- 
finity for water, would pass through the sap in 
the plant, thus meeting the gas precisely where 
needed. 





The position of plants too, places them exactly 
where they would be most likely to meet the 
| electricity in its passage from the air to the earth, 
(and from the earth to the air. That the air and 
| the earth are often positive and negative to each 
| other, we have good reason to believe. Some- 
times it is difficult with a good electrical machine 


This, if carefully done, will | to excite electricity at all, at other times there 


certainly satisfy any one, that there is little | is no difficulty. Our own clothing at times will 
reason to conclude that there c@m be a downward | exhibit sparks, and in currying horses at night 
flow of sap in plants, and thatjan upward flow | we often have strong manifestations of electricity. 


must carry matters for growth, at least in these | These are evidences of the varying states of the 
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air and of the earth, and whenever one is posi- 
tive and the other negative, then trees and plants 
are in the position to be the conductors between 
them. Every branch and sprig and point of a 
leaf, acts as a conducting point to and from the 
air and the earth. 

Some have supposed that there was not dis- 
turbance enough in the electrical states of the 
atmosphere, to produce the decomposition of the 
carbonic acid gas in plants, and that we must look 
to some other agency than electricity. But are we 
aware of all the facts that may be brought in 
support of the theory? Wires have been erected 
in fields, and extended under growing crops, and 
a large increase of product was the result. Here 
no addition could have becn made to the matters 
in the soil, only those present were excited to 
greater action. An electrician in England 
erected wires over a large forest, and had them 
insulated and extended into his room, where he 
had a large brass conductor, and balls by which 
he could detect the smallest amount of electricity 
in the atmosphere. By these he could perceive 
a storm approaching, long before it could be 
heard by those outside. At first a spark was 
seen, and denotation was heard, and then a pause, 
then another spark and snapping, but different 
from the first ; one was negative and the other 
positive, thus alternately, until the centre of 
the cloud approached, when all was positive with 
a continual flash and explosion ; then as the ex- 
cited vapors rolled by, the alternate explosions 
were repeated as long as the skirt of the storm 
was within reach. 


modern rocks, and indeed of all rocks, old and 
new. The modern formations occur in beds of 
very various extent, from the sediment which 
lines the bottom of a duck pond to the telegra- 
phic plateau which stretches from the coast of 
Newfoundland to that of Ireland, and this is the 
case with the formations of all ages. 

In all cases the rocks upon which the modern 
formations rest (and which of course must have 
been formed previously) are of somewhat differ- 
ent character from those which are now being 
deposited. In some of these the strata are hori- 
zontal, and in others they are bent and inclined 
at all angles by the tremendous power of the in- 
ternal fires of the earth which heaved up the 
mountains from the bottom of the sea. In some 
cases the modern formations lie flat upon the 
sides of the earlier rocks, aud in others they rest 
upon their upturned edges, and of course it is 
easy, by observing their positions in relation to 
each other, to determine the relative periuds of 
their deposit. 

The modern alluvial rocks are full of organie 
remains; and as we go down in the serics we 
find the species, both of plants and animals, be- 
coming less and less numerous, and less like the 
plants and animals now living upon the earth. 
The lowest rocks of all—such as granite—con- 
tain no organic remains, nor are they stratified, 
but they have a homogeneous crystalline struc- 
ture. First above these primary rocks is a class 
of rocks the structure of which is both stratified 


| and crystalline ; and it is the general opinion of 


Here the air was in a highly | geologists that they were first deposited beneath 


positive state, while the earth was negative, and | the water, and then crystallized by the action of 


it of course received largely of the fluid, but 
after the passage of the storm, the air would be 





the heat. 
them the name of metamorphic rocks. 


This change in their form has given 
It is to 


negative to the earth, and the earth would give | this class of rocks that the very cuarse gneiss 


ing medium each way. 


off a portion. Plants and trees are the conduct- | (or stratified granite) of the Central Park belongs; 
Here then is a reason , therefore it is one of the earliest pages in the 


for the remark often made by farmers, that corn | geological record, and it would weary the imagi- 


grows faster during thunder storms than at any 
other time. . 
(To be continued.) 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE CENTRAL PARK 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 

One of the best places in the world to study 
geology is among the rocks of the Central Park 
in this city. One leaf in the record of the un- 
measured ages is there laid open for the perusual 
of all who have learned the language in which it 
is written. The rocks which are in process of 
formation at the present time are of various kinds 
—lava which is being thrown out from volcanoes, 
deltas which are beiug formed at the mouths of 
rivers, salts which are being thrown-up by boil- 
ing springs, and sediment which is being deposi- 
ted at the bottoms of lakes and seas. The last 
is in progress on by far the most extensive scale, 
and it constitutes the principal portion of all 


nation to attempt to conceive of the immense 
period which has passed away since this forma- 
tion was slowly deposited in successive layers on 
the bottom of the sea. 

The mineralogist, too, will find the Central 
Park a fine field for exploration. The crystals of 
the gneiss are so large that the fine specimens 
of mica, quartz and feldspar may be obtained, and 
some portions of the rock are almost filled with 
garnets. 

We learn that the old arsenal in the park is to 
be appropriated to the use of the Lyceum of Natu- 
ral History ; and when these naturalists get their 
cabinet opened, the student will find it easy to 
turn from his shelves and books, and apply bis 
lessons directly to the interpretation of nature. 
In this connection we have much pleasure In 
stating that a zoological society, composed of the 
most active men of our city, has been formed for 
the purpose of gathering at the great Central 
Park a superb collection of living animals and 
° 
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This project ought not to fail, as its sue-] be discerned. The threads of a fine lawn seem 
cess will insure the existence of one of the most] coarser than the yarn of which ropes are made for 


attractive features appertaining to this gigantic 
enterprise.— Scientific American. 
ete 


UNDER THE LEAVES. 


By ALBert LEIGHTON. 





Oft have I walked these woodland paths, 
Without the blest foreknowing 

That underneath the withered leaves 
The fairest buds were growing. 


To-day the south wind sweeps away 
The types of autumn’s splendor, 

And shows the sweet arbutus flowers, 
Spring children, pure and tender. 


O prophet souls with lips of bloom, 
Outvieing in their beauty 

The pearly tints of ocean shells, 
To teach me faith and duty! 


Walk life’s dark ways, ye seem to say, 
With love’s divine fore howins, 

That where man sees but withered leaves 
God sees the sweet flowers growing. 





-~<er- 





From the fF vening Post. 
STILL LIFE. 


A boat left idly rocking at its chain 
Through the long brightness of the summer day, 
While ever past it to the glad blue main 
All sweep away. 


Foam in their wake and sunlight in their sails, 
The light waves laughing round them as they pass ; 
They speed, their white wings spread before the gales, 
For it, alas! 


Chained to the narrow inlet’s dull green tide 
That sluggish breaks against the silent shore, 
The drifted sea-weed clinging to its side, 
The idle oar. 


Oh, for an hour of motion and of life, 
Dancing along the lit-crests of the sea, 
Even as the white gull through the calm and strife 
Goes sweeping free ! 


Action! and purpose and the wholesome task 
That bends the supple sinews to their strength, 
Scope for the powers within me! these I ask 
And lo! at length 


I feel tlie freshness of the rising gale, 
The long wave rolleth inward even here, 
The anchor parts, the wind is in the sail, 
The path is clear. 


or 


PERFECTION OF NATURE. 

Upon examining the edge of the sharpest ra- 
zor or lancet witb a solar microscope, it will 
appear fully as broad as the back of a knife— 
rough, uneven, and full of notches and furrows. 
An exceedingly small needle resembles an iron 
bar; but the sting of a bee scen through the 
same instrument exhibits every where the most 
beautiful polish, without the least flaw, blemish 
or inequality, and it ends in a point too fine to 


anchors. But a silkworm’s web appears per. 
fectly smooth and shining, and everywhere 
equal. The smallest dot that is made witha 
pen appears irregular and uneven. But the 
specks on the wings or bodies of insects are found 
to be most accurately circular. How magnifi- 
cent is the system of Nature ! 


——— 


COTTON SPINNING. 
(Continued from page 284.) 


The Cromptons carried on their humble busi- 
ness of farming and manufacturing in the old 
hall for many years, On market-days at Bolton 
—then a mere village, literally. “in the moors” 
—the father carried, in a basket hung upon his 
back, the week’s produce of his loom, which was 
sold in the open street to Manchester dealers; 
and he bought and brought back in its stead 
sufficient raw cotton and Irish warp for the ensu- 
ing week’s carding, spinning, aud weaving Old 
Crompton died while Samuel was only five years 
of age, and the mother was left to bring up her 
family of three children in the best way she could. 
She was industrious, stout-hearted, and prudent, 
like the women of her county. She was besides 
a religious woman, believing in the promised 
help of Providence. In this sure trust she went 
on courageously, fearing nothing. She did the 
farm work which ber husband had done before, 
took his place at the treadles, and set Samuel 
and his two sisters, as they became older, to card 
and spin. A clever manager, her butter always 
fetched the top price in the market. She was 
even appointed overseer of the poor for her town- 
ship, which brought her in a few pence yearly 
as percentage; and in all ways she was a most 
industrious, hard-working, pious woman. Nor, 
sma!l though her means were, did she neglect 
her boy’s education, but sent him to school at 
Bolton, where he was well trained in the com- 
mon branches of education. Leaving day-school, 
Samuel began his working life asa weaver at 
Hall-in-the-Wood, but continued for some time 
to attend a night-school, at which he advanced 
himself in algebra and trigonometry. 

It might naturally be expected that such a 
youth as Crompton, with such a mother, would 
aim at excellence in his productions ; and he soon 
became known as an expert and skilful weaver. 
Among the articles most in demand at the time, 
and which fetched the highest price, were the 
imitations of the fine muslins imported from 
India, then very fashionable for ladies’ wear. 
But the coarse, handspun yarn of the country 
could not compete with the delicate filaments 
manufactured by the supple fingers of the Hin- 
doos. The yarn produced by Hargreaves’ jenny 
and by Arkwright’s water-frame was coarse and 
uneven. For five years Crompton worked one 
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of Hargreaves’ jennies, but the yarn spun by it) Arkwright’s invention, though it had been 
was only fit for quilting, and was even badly| patented and published some ten years before. 
adapted for this purpose. Crompton used after-| He afterwards fluted his under rollers by putting 
wards to s.y that ‘* he was plagued to death wi’ | dents of brass reed-wire into them, and added 
mendin th’ broken threads.” But as his rigid | other improvements. Another essential feature 
mother used to insist upon his doing a certain | of his was the spindle carriage, which, by being 
quantity of work every day, any shortcoming in ' drawn back by the spinner as the threads were 
the produce of his loom invariably subjected him | delivered from the rollers in a soft state, enabled 
to sharp reproach. To avoid the censure, as well | the spindles to stretch and twine them complete- 
as to secure some leisure for fiddle-making and} ly before encounering the stress of winding 
fiddle-playing (of which he was very fond), he' during the return of the carriage towards the 
began to turn over in his mind the possibility of | rollers. 
devising the means of spinning a more even | When Crompton was on the eve of completing 
thread. The result was that at about twenty-' his invention, the Blackburn mob was scouring 
one years of age he commenced a spinning-ma- | the country breaking machinery; and, fearing 
chine. The little room is still pointed out over | lest his “conjuring” should expose him to the 
the Hall porch in which he prosecuted his in-' perils incurred by most of the Lancashire inven- 
vention, and which was called “ Crompton’s | tors of that day, he hastily took the machine to 
conjuring-room.”” There he worked during his pieces and concealed it ina garret of the old 
spare hours for more than five years, devoting to | hall. On a recent examination of the roof of the 
his machine every. minute and farthing he could chamber in which he then worked, the marks of 
command, until he at length completed it in | the opening were detected in the ceiling, through 
1779. He fortunately possessed a small stock | which the parts were drawn into the loft above. 
of tools which his father had bought for the | When the alarm had subsided, they were brought 
purpose of building an organ which he did | from their hidding-place and again put together. 
not live to finish, and, above all, he found, Crompton now begun spinning with his machine 
the greatest assistance in the common clasp-knife | in one of the large rooms of the Hall. The 
He occasionally resorted for aid toa neighboring | superiority of his yarn soon became the subject 
“ conjuror’ named Orrell, an ingenious man, ' of general remark ; for, in the qualities of even- 
who combined in himself the occupations of small ness, fineness, and firmness, it was superivr to 
farmer, carpenter, and coffin-maker; and it was every thing of the kind which had yet been seen. 
this assistant who made for Crompton the first For yarns of No. 40 (weighing forty hanks to 
wooden rollers employed in his spinning-machine. the pound) he obtained 14s., and for a small 
There was a blacksmith’s smithy in the neigh- quantity of No. 80 (then so fine as to be very 
borhood, where he went “to file his bits of scarce and dear) he obtained as much as 42s. a 
things.” By these humble aids he was eventu- pound. The same quality is now considered a 
ally enabled to produee his mule-jenny, or Halli’- \ very low number, and since the multiplication 
th’- Wood wheel (as it was first called), a machine of Crompton’s mules it can be produced and sold 
which has given a greater impulse to textile in any quantity at about 2s.the pound. He now 
manufactures generally, thah the combined in- | devoted himself entirely to spinning, and gave 
ventions of all preceding and subsequent inven- , up weaving, though the weaver at that time oc- 
tors. cupied a higher social position than the spinner ; 
Crampton’s attention was first called to the | but Crompton’s invention reversed the status as 
subject by the fact that Arkwright’s roller pro- | determined by the remunerativeness of these re- 
cess as well as Hargreaves’ jenny process pro- | spective callings. 
duced thredd‘imperfectly twined, and full of soft} It might reasonably be inferred that the man 
knots. His idea was, that if he could continue ; who had thus successfully matured one of the 
the draw of the thread after it passed through the | most productive inventions of modern times must 
rollers, and then superadd the spinning process | have gone step by step onward to success. The 
provided by the jenny, he might be enabled to | completion of his invention proved, on the con- 
overcome and remedy the defect. And this, in| trary, the beginning of his misfortunes. For 
a few words, is the character of his invention, | this he was himself partly to blame. He was not 
which is an ingenious cross between the water- | a man to improve an opportunity, or to take time 
frame and the jenny. Hence its designation of | by the forelock. He adopted no steps whatever 
the spinning- Mule. His first step was to adopt | to patent his invention, and other spinners short- 
a single pair of rollers to elongate the rove by | ly contrived to imitate his process. Great curiosi- 
pressure, as in the case of wire-drawing for loom- | ty was naturally felt as to the mode by which he 
reeds ; but the result disappointing him, he next | had succeeded in making such marvellously fine 
adopted a second pair of rollers placed behind | yarn, and people came to see his “ wheel’ and 
the first, revolving at a lower speed, as in Ark- | inquire as to its mode of working. Nor does he 
right’s roller-beam. Crompton himself used to | seem at first to have imposed any limit to their 
allege that he knew nothing of the nature of | curiosity. Perhaps he was gratified by the nottce 
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which his invention had attracted, and it was 
only when he found that unscrupulous visitors 
came for the purpose of copying it that he be- 
came reserved and suspicious, and for some time 
stood a siege within his own house. The spin- 
ners resorted to all sorts of expedients for the 
purpose of learning his principle. Some brought 
ladders and harrows, and, placing them under 
the window of his room, peeped in to watch him 
working upon his mule. Mr. French states, that 
“One inquisitive adventurer is said to have en- 
sconced himself for some days in the cockloft, 
where he watched Crompton at work underneath 
through a gimlet-hole which he had bored 
through the ceiling.”” Among others, Arkwright, 
then at the height of his career of success, .visit- 
ed Hall-in-the-Wood to inspect the machine— 
curious, doubtless, to learn something of the 
character of the new invention which already 
threatened to eclipse his water-frame. But his 
most pertinacious visitors were his Bolton neigh- 
bors, who would not let him rest until they had 
ascertained the secret. Crompton asked the ad- 
vice of one Mr. Pilkington, as to the course he 
should adopt; and Mr. Pilkington, who desired 
to know the secret as much as other spinners, 
advised him, “as a friend,’ not to take out a 
patent for protecting the invention, but to make 
a present of it to himselfand the public! Cromp- 
ton was simple-minded enough to take his 
*¢ friend’s” advice, and to abandon his property 
to be scrambled for by the cotton-spinners. What 
Crompton then wanted was such a helper as 
Boultou had proved to Watt, and Strutt to Ark- 
wright; but, unhappily for his own interest, he 
was nota man to make friends amongst the 
capitalists in his district. Indeed, he seems to 
have been very much wanting in the shrewdness 
and worldly wisdom which are usually prominent 
features in South Lancashire character. As it 
was, he gave his machine to the spinners on their 
presenting to him a document “ promising to pay 
to him the several sums set opposite to their 
names as a reward for hisimprovement.” From 
the list of subscribers appended to Mr. French’s 
book, it appears that eighty-five firms put down 
their names from sums ranging from a guinea to 
five and sixpence, though some of them must 
afterwards have made several hundrea thousand 
pounds by mule-spinning. Thus Crompton gave 
up the precious secret by which his much-prized 
yarn had been spun, and in return received about 
£60 from the subscribers. It will scarcely be 
credited that some of them even refused to pay 
their paltry contributions when called upon by 
Crompton, swearing at him so dreadfully, and 
denouncing him as an impostor, that he never 
afterwards repeated his application. Such was 
the disgraceful manner in which this most inge- 
nious but too confiding inventor was wheedled out 
of the fruits of his labor. 
(To be continued.) 
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GUNNER SPARE THAT WREN. 


The little wrens are numerous this year in the 
suburbs of the city, and as far as our own obser. 
vation extends, they’are very tame and confiding 
also. We beg naughty boys and foolish men 
not to indulge their destructive propensities upon 
them. They are pleasant and cheerful companions 
as we sit in our gardens, and they do a vast 
amount of good. They are among the most use. 
ful birds we have, and have no bad habits as a 
drawback. A pair of them destroy an incredible 
number of insects. An observant writer says of 
a nest of them : 

“These were complete scavengers for all the 
yards and gardens in the vicinity. They seemed 
to have cleared out all the vermin wherever they 
assumed their jurisdiction. I can say that many 
baskets of bugs, worms, moths, and food of this 
kind, were carried up into the nest during the 
three hatchings of the young wrens. In the 
United States there are probably four millions 
of families who for a trifle could erect houses for 
these and other birds on their premises and in 
their gardens. If done, how many millions of 
baskets of vermin would be destroyed ; the cater- 
pillar and canker worm would disappear in a few 
years. Wrens are an agreeable family of song- 
sters working about a dwelling, and’ who would 
be so cruel as to kill or annoy them ?”— WN. Y, 
Commercial. 





> 
LIQUID GLUE. 


As long ago as 1852, Dumoulin published a 


notice in the Comptes Rendus of the French 
Academy, with reference tothe preparation of a 
liquid glue. He was led to the discovery of a 
method of procuring it by considering the long- 
known fact, that when solution of glue is fre- 
quently heated and ‘cooled, or kept a long time 
exposed to heat, it loses its property of gelatiniz- 
ing by cooling, and remains liquid. Under the 
impression that this change might be caused by 
the action of the oxygen of the air, and, if so, 
would be induced more speedily by some vigor- 
ous oxydizing agent, Dumoulin tried the effect 
of dilute nitric acid on glue, and shortly found 


NS 


that by its use the product he desired was easily | 


obtained. His method of preparation was as 
follows: The best Cologne glue is dissolved at 
a gentle heat in an equal weight of water con- 
tained in an enameled or glazed vessel, and when 
the solution is complete, nitric acid of 36° 
Beaume is added in proportions, and at intervals, 
to the amount of one-fifth of the weight of the 
glue employed. Nitrous vapors are abundantly 
given off, and a glue is obtained that is perfectly 
fluid, and may be kept in open vessels fur years 
without alteration. Already, in 1852, this pre- 
paration was sold in Paris as inalterable liquid 
glue (colle liquide et inalterable). A better 
liquid glue than that just described is made with 
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acetic acid. One pound of good glue is dissolved practice of a train of virtues, among which your 
with heat in a mixture composed of one pound disagreement to Slavery will be principally 


of strong vinegar, one-quarter of a pound of| 
alcohol, and a very little alum. According to 
Cavallinus, however, alum destroys the tenacity 
of glue, and should be avoided. In order to 
make the glue white in color, a quantity of sul- 
phate of lead is added to the solution. The 
liquid glues now so extensively sold in this coun- 
try are made with acetic acid, and those we 
have tested are very excellent preparations. A 
glue that is liquid at low temperatures is not so 
adhesive as one which requires gentle warming 
to make it flow. Solutions of chloride of barium, 
bichromate of potash and some other salts, as 
well as all the various mineral and vegetable 
acids, also have the property of holding glue in 
permanent solution. 


—_—_—_—— 
From the Auburn Union, 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 
AN ORIGINAL LETTER FROM PATRICK HENRY. 


We are indebted to WM. How ann, Esq., of 
Sherwood’s Corners, in this county, for the privi- 
lege of perusing and transcribing for publication 
this veritable and original letter from PATRICK 
Henry. It was addressed to JoHN ALSOP, a 
venerable and worthy member of the Society of 
Friends, then residing at Hudson, N. Y. :-— 


HANOVER, Va., Jan. 13, 1773. 
Dear Sir :—I take this opportunity to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of ANTHONY BENEZzET’s book 
against the slavetrade. I thank you for it. It is 
not a little surprising that Christianity, whose 
chief excellence consists in softening the human 
heart, in cherishing and improving its finer feel- 
ings, should encourage a practice so totally re- 
pugnant to the first impressions of right and 
wrong. What adds to the wonder is, that this 
abominable practice has been introduced in the 
most enlightened ages Times that scem to have 
pretensions to boast of high improvements in 
arts, sciences and refined morality, have brought 
into general use, and guarded by many laws, a 
species of violence and tyranny which our more 
tude and barbarous, but more honest, ancestors 
detested. 

Is it not amazing that at the time when the 
rights of humanity are defined and understood 
with precision, in a country, above all others, 
fond of liberty—that in such an age and in 
such a country we find men professing a re- 
ligion the most humane, mild, meek, gentle and 


generous, adopting a principle as repugnant to! 


humanity as it is inconsistent with the Bible and 
destructive to liberty? Every thinking, honest 
man rejects it in speculation. How few, in prac- 
tice, from conscientious motives ! 

The world, in general, has denied your people 
a share of its honors; but the wise will ascribe 
to you a just tribute of virtuous praise for the 





ranked. I cannot but wish well to a people 
whose system imitates the example of Him whose 
life was perfect ; and believe me, I shall honor the 
Quakers for their noble efforts to abolish Slavery. 
It was equally calculated to promote moral and 
political good. 

Would any one believe that I am master of 
slaves by my own purchase? I am drawn along 
by the general inconvenience of living without 
them. I will not—I cannot justify it, however 
culpable my conduct. I will so far pay my devoir 
to Virtue, as to own the excellence and rectitude 
of her precepts, and to lament my conformity to 
them. I believe a time will come when an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to abolish this lamentable 
evil. Everything we can do, is to improve it, if 
it happens in our day; if not, let us transmit 
to our descendants, together with our slaves, a 
pity for their unhappy lot, and an abhorrence of 
Slavery. If we cannot reduce this wished-for 
reformation to practice, let us treat the unhappy 
victims with lenity. It isthe furthest advance- 
ment we can make toward justice. It is a debt 
we owe to the purity of our religion, to show that 
it is at variance with that law which warrants 
Slavery. 

Here is an instance that silent meetings (the 
scoff of Rev. doctors) have done that which learn- 
ed and elaborate preaching cannot effect ; so 
much preferable are the dictates of conscience, 
and a steady attention to its feelings, above the 
teaching of those men who pretend to have found 
a better guide. I exhort you to persevere in so 
worthy a resolution. Some of your pecple dis- 
agree, or at least are lukewarm in the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery. Many treat the resolution of 
your meeting with ridicule; and among those 
who throw ridicule and contempt on it are 
clergymen whose surest guard against both 
ridicule and contempt, is a certain act of As- 
sembly. 

I know not where to stop. I could say many 
things on this subject, a serious review of which 
gives a gloomy perspective in future times. Ex- 
cuse this scrawl, and believe me, with esteem, 
your humble servant. Patrick Henry, Jv. 

Joun Atsop, Hudson, N. Y. 


Dr. Franklin, a few months before his death, 
said to one of his friends, that he had never 
used ‘ Tobacco” in any way in the course of his 
long life, and that be was disposed to believe 
there was not much advantage to be derived from 
it, for that he had never met with a man who 
used it who advised him to follow his example. 





No is a very useful word—be not afraid to use 
it. Many a man has pined in misery for many 
years by not having courage to pronounce that 
little monosyllable. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 
The general interest elicited by a visit from one 


of the Queen’s childrin induces us to copy the fullow- 
ing from the daily papers. 


EnGianD. —The “ Prince of Wales,” eldest son of the 
Queen of England, was expected to l:ave Devonport on 
the 10th inst. He will first land at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, then visit Nova Scotia, and thence pro- 
ceed to New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Island, 
and will reach Quebec by the route of the St. Law- 
rence. Ke may be expected at Montreal about the 
23d of next month, and the opening of the Victoria 
bridge will take place a few days later, 

It is intended that the Prince should visit the prin- 
cipal towus in both the Canadian provinces. 

The following is the correspondence between the 
President and Queen Victoria relative to his visit.. 

“« To her Majesty, Queen Victoria: 

“T have learned from the public journals that the 
Prince of Wales is about to visit your Majesty’s North 
American dominions. Should it be the intention of 
his Royal Highness to extend his visit to the United 
States, [ need not say how happy [ should be to give 
him a cordial welcome at Washington. You may be 
well assured that everywhere in this country he will 
be greeted by the American people in such a manner 
as cunn t fail to prove gratifying to your Majesty. In 
this they will manifest their deep sense of your domes- 
tic virtues as well as their conviction of your merits 
as a wise, putriotic, and constitutional Sovereign. 

‘Your Majesty’s most obedient servant. 

Washington June, 4, 1860. *“‘JAMES BUCHANAN.” 


BuckinGHaM Pa.aceg, June 22, 1860. 

My Goop Frienp: | have been much gratified at the 
feelings which prompted you to write to me, inviting 
the Prince of Wales to visit Washington. He intends 
to return from Canada through the United States, and 
it will give him great pleasure to have an opportunity 
of testifying to you in person that those feelings are 
fully reciprocated ty him, He will thus be able, at 
the same time, to mark the respeet which he efter- 
tains for the Chief Magistrate of a great and friendly 
State and kindred nation. 

The Prince of Wales will drop all royal state on 
leaving my dominions, and travel under the name of 
Lord Renfrew, as he has done when travelling on the 
Continent of Europe. ° 

The Prince Consort wishes to be kindly remember- 
ed to you. I remain ever your good friend, 

VICTORIA, R. 


On the 11th inst. The visitors to the Great Eastern 
numbered 5,200. The excitement in regard to the 
great ship is daily increasing, and excursion trains are 
pouring into tbe city from every quarter. 


Stavery.—On the 10th the schooner Cletilde, with 
124 Africans on board, arrived in Mobiie Bay. A 
steamboat immediately took the negroes up the river. 


A Laree Amount or Property AWARDED To EMAN- 
CIPATED SLAvEs.—On the 21st of May, 1855, a North 
Carolina planter arrived at this port in a steamboat, 
having with him 7 slaves--a woman and six children. 
This mar, whose name was Eljah Willis, had treated 
the negro woman as his wife, and he acknowledged 
all the children as bis own. His object in coming to 
this State was to emancipate these slaves. Previous- 
ly he made a will, leaving his property, valued at 
about $60,000, to the woman and her children. Im- 
mediately upon stepping upon the wharf at this place, 
he fell dead. 

The will was soon thereafter discovered, and Mr. 
Joliffe of this city proceeded to North Carolina to se- 
cure the property for the woman and her children. 
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His presence there caused much excitement. The heirs 
of Willis at once commenced proceedings to have the 
will set aside, and were successful in the lower court, 
The case was carried to the Court of Appeals, and on 
the 21st of May that tribunal reversed the decision of 
the lower court, thus sustaiuing the will and securing 
the property to the legatees. The decree is signed by 
two of the Chancellors, one Chancellor (Wadsworth) 
dissenting. The woman, we believe, is now residing 
at New Richmand, Ohio.— Cincinnati Gazette. 


Departure or Dr. Hayes’ Arctic Expepition.—Dr, 
Hayes’ Arctic Expedition sailed from Boston on the 
7th inst. A salute was fired previous to the depar. 
ture. The name of the vessel has been changed to 
the “ United States.” 

The United States frigate Niagara, with the Japa. 
nese on board was spoken on the Ist instant, wken in 
lat. 40 14. long. 70 40. 


Nracana.—The officers of the Niagara expect to 
reach Jepan in seventy days, to be absent a year, and 
to visit Palestine before returning. 


The construction of the new suspension bridge at 


Wheeling is going forward as rapidly as the work will 
allow. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Frour anp Mgau.—The Flour market continues 
dull and rather weak, We notice small sales of good 
superfine at $5 25 per bbl., and extra at $5 50. Sales 
of extra family and fancy brands at $6 00 and $6 50, 
Small sales of Rye Flour at $3 62}. Corn Meal is sell- 
ing at $3 37}. 

Grain.—Io Wheat there is a limited business, with 
sales of common and prime red at $1 2841 29. We 
quote white at 1:38 a140. Old Pennsylvania red 
sold at $1 22 a 1 25, and 5000 bus. of new red $1 26. 
Rye is steady at 78 a 80c.; holders generally ask the 
latter rate. Corn is dull, and in light supply. Small 
sales of prime yellow at 66 cents. Oats are wore 
inquired after at 37c for Pennsylvania. In Burley 
nothing is done. 

CLoversreD.—Sales fiom first 
$4 50 a $5 per 64 pounds. 
a 2 25. 


second hands at 
Timothy is selling at $2 
Flaxseed is worth $1 62 per bushel. 





REEN LAWN.--This establishment will re-open 
for the reception of Boarders early in the 6th mo. 
House very large, well shaded, 34 miles from the sta- 
ti-n at Kennett Square, on the Philadelphia and Balti- 
more Central Railroad, at which place, persons leaving 
the corner of 18th and Market sts., arrive in 2} hours, 
und by forwarding information previous to their 
coming, will be conveyed to this place. Terme per 
week, $5. Children under 12 years, $3. 
Refer:nce—Joel J. Baily, No. 219 Market S:r. et. 
EDiTH B. CHALFANT, Propricter. 


Unionville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
6mo. 2—6 t. 





ONDON GiOVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS-—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
30th of 4th month next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 dollars 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for the 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dollars 
each. For reference and further particulars, et.quire 
for circulars of 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal. 


3d mo 31 London Grove P. O. Chester Co. Pa. 





Merrihew é Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 
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